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should not think in terms of a division into sharply
separated compartments. But, although it is true that for
many purposes it may be valuable to consider a unity of
knowledge that shall comprise simple arithmetic, French
verbs, and Greek drama as common elements, for prac-
tical purposes it is convenient and necessary to deal
separately with the claims of the members of so hetero-
geneous a group.
A more weighty objection is the impossibility of assign-
ing the contribution of a given study to a definite category
in this way. It may be held that from the simplest process
some value at the c spiritual' level is probably obtained,
if only that intellectual stimulus so often referred to with
doubtful validity as 'training the mind/ This is, of
course, true, and suggests a most important conclusion.
Ideally a subject should make a contribution at all three
levels. In the Middle Ages, for example, the study of
Latin not only gave essential information and a necessary
skill; it most definitely opened the way to a variety of
intellectual and spiritual experiences. In our own
education, English affords the most obvious example of
a study which is valuable at every level. But if a subject
is to make the full contribution of which it is capable,
certain conditions must be observed; they are so obvious
that one would not mention them were they not so often
overlooked. First, the subject must be taught in the right
way, and with all the possible ends in view. For example,
it is all too easy to teach science in such a way that its value
is restricted to a series of more or less interesting facts, such
as that litmus turns red with acids, or to the acquisition of
such skills as the ability to change a fuse. It was largely
because they could imagine no other value emerging from